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given sedulous attention to the problems of desiccation, of aeolian formation 
and the deposit of the loess. 

With general ethnology his narrative deals very slightly, yet here and there 
we find hints that he was careful to collect anthropometrical data for examina- 
tion by other students who might handle the material which he has brought 
out of the unknown. His archseological examination, however, has been as 
thorough as extensive. He has discovered many seats of culture buried under 
the dunes which have overwhelmed the former civilization of that region and 
in many cases has succeeded in establishing at least one and sometimes both 
limiting dates. He has surveyed the outer lines of the Chinese Empire, laying 
bare the desert wall and its watch towers by which China fought back those 
wild tribes who thence were driven to harry the western world as the fierce 
Huns under the leadership of Attila, God's Scourge. He has identified the 
great overland trail along which the slow camel trains carried silk to deck 
the pomp of imperial Rome; at one of its stations he found a bolt of yellow 
silk which had been left behind when saddling up. We can imagine the lash 
or worse which was the reward of the careless camel driver close on 2,000 
years ago. 

His contributions to philology surpass all measure of value. He has un- 
earthed inscribed billets of wood with carefully stated dates, some of them 
going back before the Christian era. The sands of that rainless region have 
preserved for his mattock invaluable scraps of paper, of palm leaves brought 
from afar, of shavings, each carrying some legend. These finds would be 
enough to bring him fame, but more has come. At Tun-Huang, in the shrines 
of the Thousand Buddhas, he collated a temple library, in barbarian measure 
"seven cartloads," and of these cartloads he has succeeded in bringing back to 
the British Museum 14,000 manuscripts which will engage special students for 
yet many a year of enthusiastic research. Included in this find are sacred texts 
in ancient Chinese, in Tibetan, in Kharoshthi, in Indian Brahmi, in Gupta. In 
Sanskrit he brought back the most ancient manuscript known. He discovered 
a complete religious treatise in the "southern unknown language," of which his 
earlier researches in Khotan had revealed a few fragments, and in this later 
discovery he has given science the bilingual with which that unknown speech 
can be studied and established. Another of his finds yields us the first au- 
thentic text of the great "confession" of the Manichaeans, that religion of west- 
ern Asia which blocked so long the movement of Christianity eastward until at 
last the two warring faiths were whelmed in the advance of the tide of Moham- 
medanism. 

This is but the briefest synopsis of the more salient matters which engage 
and hold the attention in this monumental work. After this there is little space 
left for review, for critical comment further than is suggested by the note of 
the great discoveries. It is a major work of learning. The true review of such 
work can come only after years when the special students have adjusted this 
wealth of material each within the scope of his own study. Then it will surely 
appear that this work of Mark Aurel Stein is fundamental in the disquisitions 
of half a dozen sciences. William Churchill. 

Half a Century in China. Recollections and Observations. By the Vener- 
able Arthur Evans Moule. xii and 337 pp. Map, ills., index. Hodder & 
Stoughton, London, 1911. George H. Doran, New York Agents. 7s. 6d. 9x5^. 

The author proposes to give no more than the recollections and observa- 
tions of his half century of striving to open the Chinese heart. That is no 
mean achievement. Not to all men is given the sight which must underlie 
observation, and very few are those who can recall the things which are worth 
the memory. But in these simple pages we may see in the writer a sweet nature 
which gave itself in sympathy to the alien and ancient culture which he sought 
to serve, and by a divine compensation for his gift of himself, received sympathy 
in return. What it was given to Archdeacon Moule to see after he had won 
the confidence of the people has filled him with respect and admiration, even 
with a full measure of affection for the Chinese character. There is little in 
these papers which will advance the geographer's knowledge of mid-China; still 
the author gives pictures of Ningpo and the countryside which are likely to 
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prove as valuable as they are agreeably drawn. With sober anxiety he looks 
forward to the remaking of millennial China, but his expectation is not with- 
out hope. So long as the great conservative mass of the Chinese holds to its 
belief in and its practice of the fundamental virtues of education, civility and 
probity which have caused the empire to endure through the utmost ages, so 
long as this continues he foresees a great state awakening out of the sleep of 
the weakened dynasty. William Churchill. 

Les Royaumes des Neiges (Etats Himalayens). Par Charles-Eudes 
Bonin. x and 306 pp. 3 maps,* ills. Armand Colin, Paris, 191 1. Fr. 4. 

7>2 x 5. 

The work is introduced by a note wherein pardonable pride somewhat 
exaggerates the absence of record of the Himalayan kingdoms and their people. 
It will at once be recalled that this was the region wherein Sven Hedin prose- 
cuted arduous research to brilliant success.; and for many years the sedulously 
anonymous pundits of the Indian survey have penetrated to the most remote 
valleys within the snows. Therefore it is not exactly true to say that this work 
fills a lacuna in geographical knowledge. The author covers the whole moun- 
tain tract from Afghanistan to the boundary line between China and Tibet in 
such a comprehensive survey as must be the result of his fifteen years of 
exploration. Yet after the correction of this misstatement there remains to 
Bonin's credit sufficient record of priority in the uncovering of the hidden 
recesses of the Lolo and the Mosso, whose territory he was the first to cross in 
connection with a mission which carried him to their capital of Likiang-fu or 
Sdam, Chinese and Tibetan designations respectively. After careful considera- 
tion of the people as they passed under his examination and from extended 
study of fragments of their literary product he determines their assignment to 
Tibetan stock and authorizes their removal from affiliation with the Chinese to 
which on earlier and imperfect information they were assigned. It must be 
said that in parts the work is trivial, yet it is throughout interesting and a 
most attractive narrative of a region of the world which was long believed to 
be the cradle of the most important branch of the human family. His chapters 
on Bhutan and Assam are replete with interest, a valuable compend of informa- 
tion by no means easy of access elsewhere and all animated by the zest of his 
own familiarity with the region. William Churchill. 

The Economic Transition in India. By Sir Theodore Morison. 251 pp. 
Index. John Murray, London, 1911. 5s. 8 x 5^. 

This work is happily free from the vice which characterizes many similar 
studies, the looseness of articulation arising from presentation of a series of 
lectures in academic courses. With abundance of administrative experience 
behind him, Sir Theodore in his earlier book took rank as an economic author- 
ity. Thus he has acquired the sureness of touch which can be found only with 
those who have found themselves masters of their subjects. In this study, he 
does not put footnote clogs upon the march of his theme; it is always fair to 
assume that the beginner must take his author upon faith, and the more 
advanced investigator will already have collated the pertinent material. It 
results, then, that we have in this study of India in transformation a remarkably 
valuable work in the most simple presentation. 

The basic idea of this research is to present the fact that in India, now 
seething in economic unrest, the problems are not Hindi or Mahratta, not 
Rajput or Bengali, but universal in their strike. To the perplexed adminis- 
trator there is offered nothing new. India suffers to-day under the same prob- 
lems as Europe suffered in the slow course of emergence out of the middle ages. 
The gist of it is that archaic culture is based upon the village community, self- 
supporting and self-centered, an economic unit. Modern culture is diffuse, it 
draws from all and distributes that which it draws, its economy is no longer 
parochial, it is scarcely dammed at state and imperial boundary lines. The 

* Copies of two listed under "Tibet" in Bull., Vol. 43, 1911, p. 879; the third under "Tibet- 
Burma, etc." in vol. 44, No. 5, p. 4C0. 



